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. Settled relation of comparative quantity ; equal decree.' 

Greater vifible good does not always raife men’s defires, 
in proportion to the greatnefs it is acknowledged to have, though 
every little trouble lets us on work to get rid of it. Locie. 

He muft be little flailed in the world, who thinks that 
men’s talking much or little {hall hold proportion only to their 
knowledge. Locke. 

Several nations arc recovered out of their ignorance, in 
proportion as they convcrfc more or lefs with thofe of the re¬ 
formed churches. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

In proportion as this refolution grew, the terrors before us 
feemed to vanifh. Tatler, N Q 81. 

3. Harmonick degree. 

His volant touch 

Inftin£l through all proportions , low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

4.. Symmetry; adaptation of one to another. 

It muft be mutual in proportion due 
Giv’n and receiv’d. Milton. 

No man of the prefent age is equal in the ftrength, propor¬ 
tion and knitting of his limbs to the Hercules of Farnei'e. 

Dry deads Dufrcfnoy. 

"The proportions are fo well obferved, that nothing appears 
to an advantage, or diftinguifhes itfelf above the reft. Addif. 

Harmony, with ev’ry grace. 

Plays in the fair proportions of her face. Mrs. Carter. 

5. Form ; fize. 

All things receiv’d, do fuch proportion take, 

As thofe things have, wherein they are receiv’d j 

So little glafles little faces make. 

And narrow webs on narrow frames are weav’d. Davies. 

To Proportion, v. a. [proporlionner , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To adjuft by comparative relation. 

Meafure is that which pcrfe&eth all things, becaufe every 
thing is for fome end ; neither can that thing be available to 
any end, which is not proportionable thereunto: and to pro¬ 
portion as well cxcefies as defeats, are oppofite. Hooker. 

Till body up to fpirit work, in bounds 
Proportion'd to each kind. Milton. 

In the lofs of an objedl, we do not proportion our grief to 
the real value it bears, but to the value our fancies fet upon 
it. Addifon's Spectator, N° 256. 

2. To form fymmctrically. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault, quickly to 
be difeovered by the fenfes; yet altogether leaned not to.make 
up that harmony that Cupid delights in. Sidney. 

Proportion able. adj. [from proportion.] Adjufted by com¬ 
parative relation ; fuch as is fit. 

His commandments are not grievous, becaufe he offers us 
an afliftance proportionable to the difficulty. Tillotfon. 

It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty trumpets, af- 
fifted with a proportionable number of other inftruments. Add. 

Proportion a bly. adv. [from proportion .] According to 

proportion ; according to comparative relations. 

The mind ought to examine all the grounds of probability, 
and upon a due balancing the whole, reject or receive it pro¬ 
portionally to the preponderancy of the greater grounds of 
probability, on one fide or the other. Locke. 

The parts of a great thing are great, and there are propor¬ 
tionally large eftates in a large country. Arbuthnot. 

Though religion be more eminently neceflary to thofe in 
Rations of authority, yet thefe qualities arc proportionally con¬ 
ducive to publick happinefs in every inferior relation. Rogers. 

PropoRti jn a 1.. adj. [proportioned Fr. from proportion.] 
Having a fettled comparative relation; having a certain dc- 
irree of any quality compared with fomething elfe. 

As likely tailing to attain 
Proportional afeent, which cannot be 
But to be gods or angels. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Four numbers arc laid to be proportional , when the firft 
containcth, or is contained by the fecond, as often as the 
third containcth, or ia contained by the fourth. Cocker. 

If light be fwifter in bodies than in vacuo in the proportion 
of die Tines which meafure the refra&ion of the bodies, the 
forces of the bodies to refledt and refraft light, are very nearly 
proportioned to the denfities of the fame bodies. Newton. 

Proportion ality, n.f [from proportional.] The quality 
of being proportional. 

All fenl’e, a$ grateful, dependeth upon the equality or the 
proportionality of the motion or impreffion made. Grew. 

Proportionally, adv. [from propottionai] In a Rated 
degree. 

If thefe circles, whilft their centres keep their diftances 
and pofitions,. could be made lefs in diameter, their interfer¬ 
ing one with another, and by confcquence the mixture of the 
heterogeneous rays would be proportionally diminifhed. Newt. 

Proportionate, adj. [from proportion.] Adjufted to fome¬ 
thing clie, according to a certain rate or comparative relation. 

The connection between the end and any means is ade¬ 
quate, but between the end and means propot donate. Grew. 

T he ule of fpedtacles, by an adequate coiuicction of truths, 
'rave men occafion to think of microfcopes and telefcopes ; 
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but the invention of burning glafles depencjpd on a trots- 
donate ; for that figure, which contrails the Ipecics of a 
body, that is, the rays by which it is feen, will, i n the fsm 
proportion, contrail the heat wherewith the ravs are a C 
companied ' Crew's Cofmd 

In the Rate of nature, one man comes by no abfolute 
power, to ufe a criminal according to the paffion or heats of 
his own will; but only to rctribute to him, fo fur as con- 
fcience dictates, what is proportionate to his .tranfgreffioo.'- Licit 

To Propo'rtionatk. v. a. [from proportion.] To adjuft 
according to fettled rates, to fomething elfe. J ’ 

The parallelifin and due proportionated inclination of the 
axis of the earth. Mores Divine Dialogues 

Since every fingle particle hath an innate gravitation toward 
all others, proportionated by matter and diflance, it evidently 
appears, that the outward atoms of the chaos would neceffa- 
rily tend inwards, and defeend from all quarters towards the 
middle of the whole fpace. Bentley's Sermons. 

Proportion ateneSs. n.f. [from proportionate.] The ftate 
of being by comparifon adjufted. 

By this congruity of -thofe faculties to their proper objects, 
and by the fitnefs and proportionatenefs of thefe objective im- 
preffions upon their refpedive faculties, accommodated to 
their reception, the fenfiblc nature hath fo much of percep¬ 
tion, as is neceflary for its fenfiblc being. Hale. 

Proposal, n.f. [from propofe.] 

1. Scheme or defign propounded to confidcration or acceptance. 

If our propofals once again were heard. 

We flioiild compel them to a quick refult. Milton. 

The work, you mention, will Efficiently recommend it¬ 
felf, when your name appears with the propofals. Add. to Po. 

2. Offer to the mind. 

Upon the propfal of an agreeable object, a man’s choice 
will rather incline him to accept than refufe it. South. 

This truth is not likely to be entertained readily upon die 
firft propofol. Atterbury. 

To PROPO'SF. v. a. [ propofer , Fr. pr&pono, Lat] To offer 
to the confidcration. 

Raphael to Adam’s doubt propos'd, 

Benevolent and facil thus reply’d. Milton. 

My defign is to treat only of thofe, who have chiefly pro- 
pofed to themfelves the latter as the principal reward of their 
labours. Taller, 81. 

In learning any thing, there fhould be as little as poffible 
firft propofed to the mind at once, and that being updcrllood, 
proceed then to the next adjoining part. Walts. 

ToPropo'se. v.n. To lay fehemes. Not in ufe. 

Run thee into the parlour. 

There flialt thou find my coufin Beatrice, 

Propofmg with the prince and Claudio. Sbakcfp. 

Propo'ser. n.f [from propofe.] One that offers any thing to 
confidcration. 

Faith is the aflent to any propofition, not made out by the 
dedu&ions of rcafon, but upon the credit of the propofer, as 
coming from God. Locie. 

He provided a ftatutc, that whoever propofed any altera¬ 
tion to be made, fhould do it with a rope about his neck; if 
the matter propofed were generally approved, then it fhould 
pafs into a law ; if it went in the'negative, the propofer to 
be immediately hanged. Swift. 

Proposition, n.f. [propofition,Fr. propofstio, Lat.] 

1. A fentence in which any thing is affirmed or decreed. 

Chryfippus, labouring how to reconcile thefe two pr;pofitions, 
that all things are done by fate, and yet that fomething is in 
our own power, cannot extricate himfclf. Hammond. 

The compounding of the reprefentation of things, with an 
affirmation or negation, makes a propofition. Hale. 

2. Propofal; offer of terms. 

The enemy fent propofitions , fuch as upon delivery of a 
ftrong fortified town, after a handfome defence, are ufually 
granted. Clarendon. 

Proposi'tional. adj. [from propofition.] Confidered as a 
propofition. . . . 

If it has a fmgular fuhjefl in its poopofitional jenfe, it is a - 
ways ranked with univerfals. Watts's Loguk. 

To PROPOU'ND. v. a. [prepono, Lat.] 

1. To offer to confederation ; to propofe. 

The parli’ment, which now is held, decreed . 

Whatever pleas’d the king but to propound. 

To leave as little as I may unto fancy, which i sw '** n 
irregular, I will propound a rule. cn ' 

Dar’ft thou to the Ion of God propound 
To worfhip thee. . 

The greateft ftranger muff propound, the argument. ^ ' 
The arguments, which chriftianity propounds to us > jjjr , 
fonable encouragements to bear fufferings patiently. D 0 1 

2. To offer ; to exhibit. 

A fpirit rais’d from depth of under-ground, 

That (hall make anfwer to fuch queftions, - hakefb. 

As by vbur grace ftiall be propounded him. 

Propou'nijer. n.f [from propound.] He thatpropou 5 > 
that offer. 1 prop,.fir. PaopslSTA*'. 
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Proprietary, n.f. [proprietaire , Fr. from propriety.] Pof- 
jfcffor in his own right. 

’Tis a great miftake to think ourfelves ftewards iri fomc of 
God’s gifts, and proprietaries in others : they are all equally 
to be employed, according to the defignation of the donor. 

Gs-veminent of the Tongue. 

Proprietary, adj. Belonging to a certain owner. 

Though flieep, which are proprietary , are fcldom marked, 
yet they are not apt to ftraggle. Grew's Cojrnol. 

Propri etor. n.f. [from proprius, Lat.] A poflbffbr in his 
own right. 

Man, by being mafter of himfelf, and proprietor of his own 
perfon, and the adlions or labour of it, had ftill in himfclf 
the great foundation of property. Locke. 

Though they are fcattered on the wings of the morning, 
and remain in the uttermofl parts of the fea, ever] there fhall 
his right hand fetch them out, and lead them home to their 
ancient proprietor. Rogers. 

Proprietress, n.f. [from proprietor.] A female pofleflor 
in her own right; a miftrefs. 

A big-bellied bitch borrowed another bitch’s kennel to lay 
her burthen in ; the proprietefs demanded pofieffion, but the 
other hetrged her excufe. L'Ef range. 

PROPRIETY, n.f. [propriete, Fr. prprictas, Lat.] 

1. Peculiarity of pofl'eflion ; exclufive right. 

You that have promis’d to yourfelves propriety in love. 
Know womens hearts like ftraws do movfc. Suckling. 

Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, render it necef- 
fary by laws to fecurepropriety. Hammond. 

Hail wedded love ! myfterious law, true fource 
Of human offspring, foie propriety 

In Paradife ! of all things common elfe. Milton. 

They fecure propriety and peace. Diydent 

To that we owe not only the fnfetv of our perfons and the 
propriety of our pofleffions, but our improvement in the feve- 
ral arts. Atterbury. 

2. Accuracy; juftnefs. 

Common ufe, that is the rule of propriety, affords fotnC 
aid to fettle the fignification of language. Locke. 

P a opt , fur propped, [from prop.) Suftained by fomc prop. 

See in her cell fad Eloi fa fpread. 

Profit in f >me tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope. 

To PROPU'GN. v. a. [propugno, Lat.] To defend ; to 
vindicate. 

Thankfulnefs is our meet tribute fo thbfc facred champions 
for propugning of our faith. Hammond. 

Propugna'tion. n. f. [propugnatio , from propugno, Latin.] 
Defence. 

What propugnation is in one man’s valour, 

To (land the pufb and enmity of thofe 

This quarrel would excite ? Shakifp. Troilus and Crefp.da. 

Propu'cner. n.f [from prepugn.] A defender. 

So zealous propugners are they of their native creed, that 
they arc importunately diligent to inftrudl men in it, and in 
all the little fophiftries for defending it. Gov: of the Tongue. 

Propulsion, n.f. [prspulfus, Lat.] The aft of driving for¬ 
ward. 

Joy worketh by propulfi n of the moifture of the brain, 
when the fpirits dilate and occupy more room. Bacon. 

The evanefeent folid and fluid will fcarcc differ, and the ex¬ 
tremities of thofe fmall canals will by propulft n be carried off 
with the fluid continually. Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 

Prore. n.f {proraj Lat.] The prow; the forepart of the 
fliip. A poetical word ufed for a rhyme. 

There no vcficl, with vermilion prore. 

Or bark of traffick, glides from fhorc to fhore. Pope. 

Prorogation, n.f. [prorogatio , from prorogo, Lat. proroga¬ 
tion, Fr.] 

1. Continuance; ftate of lengthening out to a diftant time; 
prolongation. 

The fulnefs and effluence of man’s enjoyments in the ftate 
of innocence, might feem to leave no place for hope, in rc- 
fpc£l of any farther addition, but only ot the pror gallon and 
future continuance of what already he poflefled. * South. 

2. Interruption of the feffion of parliament by the regal autho¬ 
rity. 

It would feem extraordinary, if an inferior court fhould 
take a matter out of the hands of the high court of parlia¬ 
ment, during a prorogati n. Swift. 

1 o Proro'cue. v.a. [prorogo, Lat. proroger, Fr.J 

1. To protradl; to prolong. 

He ft rgued his government, ftill threatning to difmifs 
hunfclf from publick cares. Drydcn. 

2. To put off; to delay. 

My life were better ended by their hate. 

Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. Shakefp. 

3 - To interrupt the feffion of parliament to a diftant time. 

By the king’s authority alone, they are affembled, and by 
him alone are they prorogued and diflblved, but each houfe 
may adjourn itfelf. Bacon. 

i Roru ption. n.f, [proruptus, from pvorumpo, Lat.] The act 
of burning out. 
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Others ground this difruption upon their continued or pro¬ 
tracted time of delivery, whereat, excluding but one a day, 
the latter brood impatient by a forcible proruption anticipates 
their period of exdufion. Brown's Vulgar Emurs. 

Prosa'ick. adj. [profaique, Fr. prof aims, from prof a, Lat.] 
Belonging to profe ; refembling profe. 

To PRUSCRl'BE. v. a. [proferibo, Lat.] 

1. To cenfure capitally ; to doom to deftruflion. 

Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, through the malice of the 
peers, wais baniflied the realm, and proferibed. Spenfer. 

I hid for thee 

Thy murder of thy brother, being fo brib’d. 

And writ him in the lift of my pr fail'd 

After thy faft. Benj. Johnfon . 

Follow’d and pointed at by fools and boys, 

But dreaded and pr ferib'd by men of ferife. Rofcommon. 

Some utterly prof ibe the name of chance, as a word of 
impious and profane fignification ; and indeed if taken by us 
in that fenfe, in which it was uled by the heathen, fo as to 
make any thing cafual, in refpeift of God himfelf, their ex¬ 
ception ought juftly fo be admitted. South's Sermons. 

2. To interdict. Not in ufe. 

He ihall be found, 

And taken or prof ril’d this happy ground. Drydcn. 

Proscri'ber. n.f [frond prejeribe.] One that dooms to de- 
ftruclion. 

The triumvir and proferiber had defeended to us in a more 
hideous form, if the emperor had not taken care to make 
friends of Virgil and Horace. Dryden. 

Proscri ption. n.f. [proferiptio, Lat.] Doom to death or 
confilcation. 

You took his voice who fhould be pricktto die. 

In our black fentence and profaiption. Shakefp. 

Sylla’s old troops 

Are needy and poor ; and have but left t* expefl 
From Catiline new bills and new proferiptions. B. J hnf. 
For the title of pr fcrijti n or forfeiture, the emperor hath 
been judge and party, and jufticed himfelf. Bacon. 

Prose. n.J. [proje, Fr. proja, Lat.] Language not reftrained 
to harmonick founds or fet number of lyllables; difeourfe 
not metrical. 

Things unattempted yef in profe or rhime. Milton. 
The reformation of profe was owing to Boccacc, who is 
the ftandard ofpurity in the Italian tongue, though many 
of his phrafes are become obfolete. Dryden. 

A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device better than 
a proje writer, as his deferiptions are often more diftufe. Add. 

Profe men alofte for private ends, 

I thought, forfook their ancient friends. Prior. 

I will be ftill your friend in profe : 

Eftcem and friendfhip to exprefs, 

Will not require poerick drefs. Swifi. 

My head ahd heart thus flowing through my cjtiill, 

Verle man and prof man, term me which you will. P^e. 

To PRO'SECU IT. v. a. [profequor, profecutus, Lat.J 

1. To perfue ; to continue endeavours alter any thing. 

I am belov’d of beauteous Hermia, ° 

Why fhould not I then prof cute my right ? Shakefp. 

1 muft not omit a father’s timely care. 

To projecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranfom. Milton’s Agonifles. 

lie projecuied this purpofe with ftrength of argument and 
dofe reafoning, without incoherent lallies. Locke. 

2. To continue ; to carry on. 

The fame reafons, which induced you to entertain this 
war, will induce you alio to prof cute the fame. Hayward. 

All refolutc to projecute their ire, 

Seeking their own and country’s caufe to free. Daniel. 
He infetted Oxford, which gave them the more reafon to 
prof cute the fortifications. Clarendori. 

With louder cries 

She profiles her griefs, and thus replies. Dryden. 

3. To proceed in confideration or difquilition of any thino-. 

It were an infinite labour to prof cute thofe things, fo far as 
they might be exemplified in religious and civil adlions. 

Hooker, b. i v.f t. 

4. To perfue by law ; to fue criminally. 

5- To profecute differs from to ptrfecute : to perfeute always im¬ 
plies fomc cruelty, malignity or injuftice ; to prof cute, is to 
proceed by legal meafures, either with or without juft caufe. 

Pros tcu tion. n. f. [from profecute.] 

1. Perfuit; endeavour to carry on. 

Many offer at the effects of friendfhip, but they do not 
fall; they are promifing in the beginning, but they fail, 
jade, and tire in the pr jecution. South 

Their jcaloufy of the Britifh power, as well as their profe- 
cuttons of commerce and purfuits of univerfal monarchy, will 
fix them in their averfions towards us. Addifon. 

2. Suit againft a man in a criminal qaufe. 7 

1 ro secutor. n.f. [from profecute.] One that carries on any 
thing; a perfuer of any purpofe ; one who perfues another 
by law in a criminal eaufe. 

20 Prose'lyts. 
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